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'Some time ago tv/o Japanese gentlemen, strangers to me, poli+ely 
introduced themselves in* German. They were businessmen on their 
way back to Tokyo f rem- los Angeles * They had never been to Germa- 
■••ny» nor had they had any business relations ^vith tit^t country. 
However, they had taken time to view occasionally the National 
Educational Television Program in Javan, They remembered me as a 
regular guest an the German language teaching program. 

In some way this incident characterizes different asT)ects 
of the role German language and culture fulfill in Jaiaan. The ele 
ments of the German language are not based so much on economic 
development as seems to be the case v/ith English, the number one 
foreign language in Japan. German in Jauan has to be seen as an 
aspect of tradition vrfiich does hot fully coincide with commercial 
achievements. Before the birth of modem Jamn by the Meiji Resto 
ration of 1869, the nation suffered centiiries of power struggles 
to expel the. 'barbars', vdio had entered the country even before 
the landing of Perry's ships in Kanagavva in I854, 



There were many foreign nival forces v/hich c:radua.lly v/on 

consular rights and established trade miosions in Jarian. Prussia, 

in 1861, finally v.'as panted the same ri/rhts as the Americens, 

British, Portuguese, Russians and Dutch had obtained in the h^r- 

.1) 

bortowns of Hakodate and Shimoda." Although diplomatic missions 
of the Shogunat-Govemment in 1362 also visited Berlin^ PrussiS"" 
played a minor role in the battles that led to opening Japan up 
to the world. Prussia, being engaged in creating a German Bmpire, 
fell behind British, French and Dutch efforts in sending milita- 
?Tr instructors and technicians and not until 1874 did Jarjan estab- 
lish an embassy in Berlin. Eager to learn about the secret of the 
successful foreign infiltration in their country, Jarnn in those 
days sent students to America and Europe , especially to the Ne- 
therlands. English and Dutch soon were being taught in 3do and the 
foundation of todays' most renovmed private universities in. Tokyo, 
as Keio and Doahisha reach back to these influences in I858 and 
1P64 . 

It vias only by chance that the German language became an ob- ' 
ject of scholarly studies v^en the famous translator of Dutch me- 
dical and diplomatic books Seikei Sugita (1812 - 1859) got the ori- 
ginal of a Dutch translation of a book by Y/ilhelm Hufeland, a Ger- 
man medical doctor. Sugita studied the German text word for v/ord ' 
vihlle one of his pupils read the Dutch translation aloud. The pri- 
vate language studies of Sugita and other scholars v;ho learned of 
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German medical science througrh their interest in Dutch books eli- 
citated the curiosity of the office of translation 'balcufu' , eetab- 
lishcd in 1856. 

" Y/hen in i860 a Pru£ sian dele/tation came to JaT)an to ne.^otiate 

5) 

a trade treaty, the 'bansho-shirabe-dokoro' sent their officer 
Itsuki Ichikawa (1318 - 1899) to them v/ith a secret mission. \lh±le 
he was there^.off icially to learn to operate the teleCT-aDh eouinment 

r ' ' ' 

the Prussians had broiight as a gift, he vsas exclusively interested 
in the pronounciation of the German lanma^e. He must have been suc- 
cessful in his studies since tv/o years 'later his office opened a 
Geraian division and. Ichikawa became the first Jaiaanese teacher of 

German, \7hi-)h ranked as third forei.Tn lanmiaere behind Dutch and 

6) 

iinglish, but ahead of French . Once more luck helped the further 

development of teaching German in Japan when Hiroyuki Eato (I835- 

I9I6), who worked in Ichika'A-as' division became the first ^resident 

of the Imperial University of Tokyo. In his autobiography he takes 

credit for having introduced the study of German at his university, 

nov; over hujidred yeare- ago. He \^ote a book on t)Ublic lav; and T)ub- 

lished it in Germany in 1893, entitled 'Per Kampf urns Recht des 

Staerkeren und seine Entv/icklungV. Katos' German is not rated as 

flawless. But his thinking was rather progressive and departed, from 

feudalistic and kunfuscianistic ideas, thus reflecting governmental 

7) 

policies to reform the old judicial and administrative s;^stems. 

After returning from a diplomatic mission in America and 
Europe, the representative of the Japanese lifciperor, Iv/aicura, fol- 
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lov/ed Bisniarc!<:s ' advice and \?ithin a decade iDacified the stronfc 
f eudalietic 0'OT)osition and T)?.rty\varfare against a parliamentarian 
system under the executive of the iinDeror, Governrnenta.1 coranittees 
traveled to Berlin and studied the Gerip.an Constitution in 1?82, 
v/hich influenced considerably the procla^ atioji of the JaT)anese 
Public Code of Bav/ in 1891. Also the T)arallels betv/een German and 
Japanese bureaucratism can be traced to such origins. 

In 1889 the entire country of JaiDan was oxyened to German Natio- 
nals, \Yho were no:-; slightly ahead of other KuroDean nations and' 
9) 

America. V/ith the rise of the German 3mT)ire the German cultural 

herit^rje found a better reccDtion in JaiJan and the youn.^ Japanese 

generation be^.n to study in Europe, where Germ?,n music interested 

them in particular. The Japanese National Anthem., the 'kim.i-ga-j'-o' 

lo) 

was arranged and styled by a German bandmaster in 1873. She nuja- 
ber of Japanese music teachers who studied in Germiiny since those 
early beginnings today can only be counted in generations. German 
symphonic music, oiDera and 'lied* are nowhere so highly aT)preciated 
and performed than in Ja-oan. Where music succeeds the word can not- 
be far behind and in 1385 German philoso-ohy superseded French poli- 
tical and social theories. And v^en Inoue Tetsujiro returned from 
Europe he introduced German materialistic thinking to his country- 
men. But soon these influences were eliminated by the philosophers 
of German idealism. Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, .¥arx are, 
in JaiDan, still the incarnations of spiritual depth in western thin- 
king and in some aspects related to Buddhism, 



The actual Ichov/lod^re of forei^rn cultr.ral herlfca.^^e thus has 

been achieved by the viors of educated people, but v/as T)resGrved 

for the use of a social elite^ Only they had the ti:7ie and the skills 

to translate the forei:^ literature that interested them. Thus, 

poets as Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Kleist up to Kafka became Icnov-n 

throU;p:h the dedicated v/crk on them by famous scholars, for examDle 
12)—^ 

Kori Ot^i. As translatinr and reading in JaDan TDrecede the un- 
derstanding of foreign books, the university has been the Dlo.ce to 
cultivate German la,nguage» The fact that it v.'as Tokyo University, 
the nations' most prestigious temiDle of higher le?ming where German 
vias particularly taken care of, once credited this foreign language 
with social standards^ To have basic ]cnov/ledf?e in German suited 
every officer in public services. 

This generation is still dominant and if iinglish does not 

work in one of the international hosDitals. in Tokyo, some German 
13) 

can be helpful. If the doctor then ansv/ers fluently in Berlin dia- 
lect he perhaDS learned it 192o in Gei^^any and never spoke it again. 
Even at the office where foreigners have to declare their taxes 
the officers, having graduated from Tokyo University around 1930t 
prefer to sDeak some Germ.an rather than English and expect Goethes' 
or Kants' genius in every German. Graduates of Tokyo University, 
v/hich v^as basically organized after the German university model of 

Wilhelm v« Humboldt, are todays' elite of governmental and business 
U) 

leadership and most of them have reading experience in German, 
thus demonstrating how the German language made its way quite differ- 



rent from English. 

Scholars of remtation in Ja-oan doubt the western wisdom that 
one has to teach lanmxas^e as ST)oken element of hiiman commimication. 
Konfucius taught to read the v.Titten word silently ar.d knov/ledge 
first comes throufjh the eyes of human beings. Students who read 
aid v/rite Gennah fairly well, Throve their intellectual ability 
brilliantly in their mother tongue but are poor in ST)ealcing correct 
German sentences. The v/estem logic for them is not the ultimate 
key to life and the understanding of foreign cultures. Learning 
German is a commitment not only to social success but more to the 
experience of ones own stream of inv,^rd life. 

Rarely can students explain v/hy they take German courses. 
They feel they should, it is always the feeling that comes first. 
And perhaps the most German question for them is •v;arum'. It is 
not surprising to find young people standing in the subway during 
rushhour and reading Romantic poetry, Eichendorfi or E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann in German. These people who do not st)eak Geraan are en^caged 
v/ith a foreign langua^^e without intentions to materialize their 
reading experience. They read German because they feel like it 
and enjoy it. . 

Of course, 'the century of the Japanese • demands its tribute. 
Tradition changes, the new industrial superpower has to care for 
international relations, there is a definite need for a workforce 
able to speak foreign languages. The big industrial concerns are 
financing nev/ly planned business universities where the output of 



managers who also speak forei^i lan.^a.^es is .<^'aranteed after a 
one-year crash program, and Gorman has its t)lace in it# German 
lan^a^e institutes in Tokyo have never experienced before stwlunts 
lining ud in early morning hours to be among the first hundreds on 
registration day» The enrollment for German courses in Technical 
Colleges has doubled overnight • Commercial langa^.ge speaking mo- 
vement has turned on» Such unexpected development is clearly dic- 
tated by the needs of todays' multifunctional society • Thei*^ rapid- 
ly changing values demand intellectually and socially a free access 
to teaching andleaming a forei^Tn language* Thus the role of German 
is about to come dov/n from its cultural elevation within the German 
departments of the imiversities and v/ill find a new and broader un- 
derstanding* 

This process of democra1;isation of cultural values for the 
benefit of all people seems to be a policy of the mass media* In re- 
gular daily broadcasts the government run television and radio sta- 
tions, reaching the smallest and farthest village of the nation, 
apT)eal to the public with a variety of foreign educational lann:uage 
pror^rams* The funds for these programs are distributed on the per- 
centage of enrolled listeners and by checking the attendance on 
regularly held public discussion meetings in various cities* In this 
competition German shares an excellent second place together with 
French and behind English as front runner* Millions of peonle in 
Japan are nov/ studying foreign languages by radio and television* 
V/ho would dare to think of a comparable exposure of the Japanese 
language in Germany as Gennan in Japan has the privilege to experi- 



ence and the people ea^er to learn it. And everybody knows that 
German is still taking advantage of the fact that Japanese convey 
by ^7ay of feeling their experience v/ith a forei^pi langu?,ge and 
their personal enrichment specifically with German thinking to all 
pf their family. But since Japanese social structures are rapidly 
changing the German language in Japan too has to adjust to these 
changes and give up some of its traditional privileges. 
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